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ma himself would have broken down be- 
fore the famous pit of kings if that new 
suit had been in the house.” 

Even this brief quotation from the 
chapter will undoubtedly, suggest to the 
reader another origin than the pen of 
Cyril Maude. I felt so sure myself 
that Shaw had written it, that when 
Mr. Maude came to New York a few 
years later I asked him point-blank, and 
he confessed with a laugh that such was 
the case. So if anybody wishes to make 
a complete collection of the published 
works of G. B. S. he will have to in- 
clude " The Haymarkct Theatre.” 

WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 
New York. Feb. Hi. 15)22. 

| ” La Foi ” Produced. 


IN THE MAIL BAG 


From a Fellow-Player. 

To the Dramatic Editor: 

Having read Frederick Kerr's letter of 
February 3, may X. as a Councillor on 
the Actors' Association in England and 
a member of the Actors’ Equity enjoying 
the generous hospitality of American 
audiences here in New York, ask you 
to allow me a short space in your col- 
umns? 

I am a member of a younger genera- 
tion and I full y appreciate the fact that 
Mr. Kerr has had a long and varied 
experience in the theatre, and has risen 
to a considerable position in our pro- 
fession on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In view of these facts it seems to me 
all the more regrettable that Mr. Kerr 
should have thought it necessary to ex- 
press in print views highly disparaging 
to the work of certain American and 
English actors and actresses who have 
proved themselves great men and 
women, as well as successful artists, by 
their impersonal and whole-hearted sup- 
port of the Actors’ Equity Association 
of America and the Actors’ Association 
ol' England on behalf of their loss suc- 
cessful comrades. 

1 question trie accuracy of Mr. Kerr's 
statement that there is a perpetual quar- 
rel going on between actors and man- 
agers. I would even go so far as to say 
there is no quarrel at all. Several mem- 
bers of the Actors' Association have been 
expelled for dishonest treatment of their 
managers ; but this, as an alternative, 
does not constitute a “ perpetual quarrel 
between actors and managers.” If the 
r.-.&nagers ahd actors <?<v>iimic to 'work 
together, in and out of the uie&frc, sn 
a spirit of mutual good faith and good 
will, this undesirable element, on both 
sides, will, in time, be completely eradi- 
cated. 

Again I question Mr. Kerr's accuracy 
when he states that “ such organiza- 
tions encourage the incompetence and 
overcrowding of our profession.” The 
A. E. A. and A. A. stand for equitable 
treatment for the laborer who is worthy 
of his hire, or he would not be hired. 
No man venturing to manage a theat- 
rical speculation is obliged to engage 
any particular individual, but, if he 
does, that individual is entitled to fair 
and equitable treatment, and lie or she 
has not always had it. And very often 
he, and particularly she, has not been 
in a position to enforce such treatment. 
That is why I would suggest to Mr. 
Kerr that those artists who have been 
fortunate should sometin/es think of 


those who have been less fortunate ; and 
the clement of '' good fortune ” is as 
strong if not stronger than the element 
of ability on the ladder of success. 

Statesmen have been to Washington 
from the end of the earth in a united 
endeavor to keep the world’s peace. In; 
dividually and collectively we can each 
do our little bit toward this end, and a 
united federation of the dramatic 
artists of the world, I feci, would, in 
its little way, help a great cause. There- 
fore I deeply regret that an Englishman 
should endeavor to hang a stone (even 
though it be only a cherry stone) around 
the neck of two sincerely altruistic and 
international associations. 

In conclusion, may I offer to Mr. Kerr 
my sincere congratulations on his high 
courage in displaying his colossal igno- 
rance of the subject-matter on which he 
has touched? BASIL RATHBONB. 

Now York, Feb. 21, 1922. 

And Another of the Cast. 

To the Dramatic Editor: 

After reading Mr. Frederick Kerr’s 
letter of Sunday I was so convinced that 
I sent an application to the Actors' 
Equity for membership. Thought it 
might amuse you to know that you had 
done a good deed at last. 

IAN KEITH. 

Empire Theatre, Feb. 22. 1922. 

An Old Shaw Yarn. 

To the Dramatic Editor:' 

If any reader is possessed of a book 
called “ The Haymarket Theatre,” writ- 
ten by Cyril Maude, long time the man- 
abek »f that playhouse, and published 
in London by Grant Richards and in 
America by E P. Dutton in 1903, he is 
the owner, perhaps without his knowl- 
j qdge. of a G. B. Shaw item. With the 
renewed interest in Shaw items which 
comes with the production of every new 
play of lus, especially so talked about a 
[production as that The Theatre Guild is 
about to make of ” Back'to Methuselah,” 
a good many theatrical collectors may 
be glad to know about this one. 

When I first read Cyril Maude's book- 
on the old Haymarket my interest for 
more than 200 pages was taken up in de- 
tecting errors. Mr, Maude is either a 
careless recorder or a careless proof- 
reader. But suddenly, on page 211, I 
began a new chapter which made me sit 
up and rub my eyes. It was a brief 
chapter, quite too brief, describing how 
Maude bought a play In 1S97 from a man 
named Shaw, whom he .had never heard 


of, and put it into rehearsal. The play 
was called ” You Never Can Tell,” and 
in this chapter the agonies of the re- 
hearsal period are set forth joyously, 
putting Shaw in anything but an amia- 
ble light. In fact, the chapter displays a 
command of sarcastic wit startlingly at 
various with all the rest of the volume. 
For instance : 

” The end came suddenly and uncx"- 
pectedly. * * * The scenery- had been 
modeled, and a real dentist’s chair ob- 
tained for the first act. Harrison, wfcnse 
folly was responsiDie Tor the whole 
wretched business, came down to the re- 
hearsal. We were honestly anxious to 
retrieve the situation by a great effort, 
and save our dear little theatre from the 
disgrace of failure. 

“ Suddenly the author entered, in & 
new suit of clothes ! 

” I have little more to say. Nobody 
who had -seen Mr. Shaw sitting there 
day after day in a costume which the 
least self-respecting carpenter woi’,.1 
have- discarded months before, could 
possibly have understood, the devastat- 
ing effect of the new suit on our minds. 
That this was a calculated cotip dc 
the&tre I have not the slightest doubt: 
That it fulfilled its purpose I cannot 
deny. With distracted attentions, de- 
mented imaginations and' enfeebled rea- 
sons we made a bewildered effort to £o 
through fthe first two act*. * T&l- 


To the Dramatic Editor: 

In your notices of “ Madame Pierre ” 
you express a Wish' that "La Foi,” or 
" False Gods,” by Bricux, might also 
be given in America. It was my good 
fortune to make the first American pro- 
duction of this great play last June in 
the Municipal Theatre at Northampton, 
Mass. Of the pictures taken of my 
scenery, costumes and groupings, two 
may be seen in " [The Drama ” of last 
September. The actors were members 
of the graduating class of Smith Col- 
lege, but most of the male parts fell 
to deep-voiced, lean-figured Amazons 
who acquitted themselves like men. The 
three performances made a profound 
impression upon 3,100 people, gathered 
from all over the country. 

The members of the class living in 
New York made efforts to repeat the 
performance there last January. Nearly 
all of the twenty principals agreed to 
come — some front great distances— and 
act. and the focty-fivc minor parts were 
to have been recruited among resident 
Smith graduates of other classes. But 
no guarantor could be found against 
financial loss. If you think there is 
real interest in New York anent this 
play, it is possible that the class might 
present it in the first week of April, if 
only at a special matinee, for a trifling 
guarantee covering the cost of theatre 
rent, printing and transportation of 
scenery and costumes. 

I am glad, in any case, that you are 
agitating its production, for it is surely 
Brieux’s finest. I endeavored last Sum- 
mer to interest Edward Goodman and 
Lee Simonson for the Guild, but they 
feared the play’s didacticism. Yet, as I 
gave it, it was plain that the imagina- 
tive re-creation of Egypt 3,2.>0 years ago 
was the artistic achievement that 


counted most. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT JR. 
New York. Feb. 20, 1922. 


But Why Saloniki? 

To the Dramatic Editor: 

Ah excerpt from a letter I received 
from Saloniki, dated Jan. 19. may serve 
bo throw further light upon a contro- 
versy. Permit me: “You have doubt- 
less heard the expression ‘ The goose 
hung high.’ At any rate, I had heard 
it often before I came to these parts, 
without fully realizing its significance. 
It is regarded as good form by the 
Britishers to permit game to become 
* hifeh ’ before it is eaten. Now, 

‘ high,’ in matter of fact prose, means 
decayed. There seem to be - several re- 
liable formulas for . determining when 
game has realized its proper height: 
Some say that you should hang the bird 
by the neck until the string, rots where 
it is tied. Others, of equal,. -a voir fairc, 
maintain that the bird should be hung 
by the feet until the eyes drop out. Pay 
your money and take your choice." ■ • 

The above dissertation followed- a few 
paragraphs on shooting in Macedonia. 

E. C. EMBICH. 

-Beta Theta PI Club, Feb. 19, 112*. 
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